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not succeed in finding any new solutions, the old truths are nevertheless 
put with a new emphasis. Philosophical students will await with 
interest the appearance of their promised expositions of the metaphysi- 
cal and ethical systems of Spinoza. T „ _, 



The Philosophy of Locke in extracts from the Essay concerning 
Human Understanding. Arranged with introductory notes by John 
E. Russell, A.M., Mark Hopkins Professor of Philosophy in Williams 
College. [Series of Modern Philosophers. Edited by E. Hershey 
Sneath, Ph.D.] New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1891. — pp. iv, 
160. 

This is the initial volume of a Series of Modern Philosophers to be 
published under the editorial supervision of Dr. E. Hershey Sneath. 
The plan of the series, as described by the editor in his prospectus, is 
to present "the substance of the representative systems of modern 
philosophy in selections from the original works." Each volume is also 
to contain a biographical sketch of the author ; a brief exposition of the 
system with a statement of its historical relations ; and a bibliography. 
Seven volumes (dealing with Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, 
Reid, Kant, and Hegel) have already been undertaken by such well-known 
scholars as Ex-President Porter, Professor Fullerton, Professor Royce, 
and others. The publishers have also purchased Professor Watson's 
favorably known work, Extracts from the Philosophy of Kant, and have 
incorporated it in the series. Other volumes may follow, and the editor, 
with commendable enterprise, is also projecting a similar series of Eng- 
lish ethical writers. 

The primary object of this series is to promote the study of the his- 
tory of philosophy by making it more easily possible to bring students 
into direct communication with the original works, and allowing them to 
become acquainted with the authors at first hand. Another class of 
readers, whose wants the editor has in view, is the large number of pro- 
fessional men, particularly clergymen, who desire to extend their knowl- 
edge of philosophy, but whose time for such reading is necessarily 
limited. 

It is doubtful if any greater service could be rendered to philosophy 
than to place before the public, in a convenient and attractive form, the 
classical presentations of its greatest masters. Every one interested in 
the advancement of philosophical knowledge in this country will admit 
the importance of making the works of the great thinkers more acces- 
sible to students and to the public generally. These writings have not 
been treated as they deserve. They have not, by any means, received 
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the same attention as standard works, both ancient and modern, of a 
more strictly literary character. This series, in so far as it renders phil- 
osophical works more easily accessible, is a step in the right direction, 
and will doubtless prove useful. 

Yet I must confess to a prejudice — which I doubt not is shared in 
by many — against presenting a system of philosophy by means of 
excerpts. To substitute such abridgments would be to put the part in 
place of the whole, and it would be extremely unfortunate if they ever 
should supersede in any degree, the use of the complete text. They 
are, and must necessarily be, interpretations, inasmuch as the author 
selects the passages which seem to him to best represent the main line of 
thought. All the arguments which can be urged as to the superiority of 
a first hand acquaintance with a system, over any knowledge gained 
through histories of philosophy, will lead us to prefer the complete text 
to an abridgment. Of course, it is impossible for the average student in 
a course on the History of Philosophy to read any large portion of the 
original. Many teachers will prefer, however, that he have the una- 
bridged text in his hands, and read certain chapters or portions which 
they may direct. From turning over the complete work and reading a 
chapter here and there, he gains, in my opinion, a more exact knowl- 
edge of its spirit, and a juster conception of its proportions than he 
could from a number of selected passages. 

The series would find a larger circle of readers if it could have been 
published at a much lower rate, even if the present plan had to be mod- 
ified. For example, the complete text of Locke's Essay can be obtained 
for little more than ($1.25) the price of the abridgment. 

The volume before us appears to me, in the main, an excellent piece 
of workmanship. The introduction contains an interesting account of 
the principal events of Locke's life and the general tendency of his phi- 
losophy. The classified list of his writings, and a short bibliography 
increase the value of the book. The selections are generally represent- 
ative and have been made with excellent judgment. The author as a 
rule quotes the whole of a paragraph, and thus avoids giving any impres- 
sion of abruptness. He has also contrived very skilfully to preserve the 
continuity between the paragraphs and thus to render the book quite 
readable. 

I cannot help thinking that the first book of the Essay has suffered 
more from abridgment than any of the others. The formal and some- 
what artificial arguments against innate ideas which Professor Russell 
presents to us in the two and a half pages he devotes to this book, 
represent very inadequately Locke's splendid protest against dogmatism 
and formalism. That book was, as Professor Campbell Fraser says, 
" expressly put by Locke as a protest against the tyranny of traditional 
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assumptions and empty words." It was a declaration that men must 
hereafter think and know for themselves, and that no knowledge is 
exempt from examination and criticism. The force of this protest is 
very much weakened, if not entirely lost, in the abridgment. 

The opening chapters of the second book, and those parts which deal 
with Time, Space, and Infinity, with Substance and Cause, are well 
represented. The most noticeable omission in this book is the long 
chapter on Power, but no doubt it will receive due attention in the 
forthcoming volume, which is to deal with Locke's ethical theory. The 
most important passages of the third book are very skilfully brought 
together in a brief space. More prominence has been very rightly given 
to the fourth book, and its more important chapters are well represented. 
With the exception of the first book, the proportions of the Essay appear 
to be well preserved. j, E Creighton. 

Schiller als Philosoph. Von Kuno Fischer. In zwei Biichern. 

Erstes Buch : Die Jugendzeit, 17 79-1 789. Heidelberg, 1891. — pp. 

1-172. 

As far as the title is concerned, this is the second edition of a book 
which appeared many years ago. Its contents are, however, altogether 
new. The former work confined itself to the consideration of Schiller's 
Kantian period, while the present volume studies his earlier philosophical 
productions, and is, therefore, Part I of a work embracing both epochs. 

In his usual clear and masterly manner Fischer traces Schiller's philo- 
sophical development, the knowledge of which he deems essential to 
a proper understanding and appreciation of the poet's compositions. 
Works like Die philosophischen Briefe, Der Geisterseher, Die Kunstler, 
must remain obscure to the reader unacquainted with their evolution. 
A thinker is a part of his country and time, and consequently related to 
the prevailing course of thought. The beginning of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century found Germany under the sway of a " common- 
sense" philosophy that was the final outcome of Wolffs eclecticism, and 
bore a great resemblance to the Scottish school of Reid, with which 
indeed it came into direct contact. We find adherents of Wolff, like 
Garve, translating the books of Scottish moralists into German, books 
which Schiller studied in the Karlsschule. Schiller's earlier writings, Die 
Philosophic der Physiologie and Ueber den Zusammenhang der thierischen 
Natter des Menschen mit seiner geistigen, betray the influences of the 
reigning systems of thought. But the " poet " crops out in all these 
productions ; poetical speculations are introduced that have no immedi- 
ate bearing on the scientific investigations under discussion. Thus, the 
universe is conceived as a divine work of art, which it is the highest 
end of man to contemplate and understand. Every physical phenome- 



